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Editorial Comment 


Tax Rates and Credit Ratings 


at] BERE is no inherent sanctity in a 

low tax rate. Taxpayers’ chronic com- 
plaints to the contrary notwithstanding, 
what a city most needs are governmental 
services and facilities which will make it as 
efficient a place as possible for the carrying 
on of production and trade, will prevent it 
from passing into obsolescence, and will 
provide safety and health and freedom from 
exploitation for its people.” 

No, these are not the words of an am- 
bitious “tax eater,” nor are they observa- 
tions of any visionary municipal reformer. 
They come from a man who is in one of the 
most hardboiled branches of private business 
—credit rating. The man is Frederick L. 
Bird, of Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., and the 
quotation is from an address on “The Basis 
of Municipal Credit” given before the recent 
conference of the Municipal Finance Offi- 
cers’ Association. 

One of the seven bases of municipal 
credit, Mr. Bird declared, is “confidence 
that a city’s administration is providing the 
services, the physical facilities, and the fore- 
sight which are essential to maintaining and 
perpetuating a liveable community. 


“Tt is increasingly evident, moreover, that 
this mandate carries with it an additional 
responsibility—that of restoring resources 
and salvaging the wreckage of past disasters. 
In too many of our cities there is a creeping 
economic paralysis, its symptoms showing 
in abandoned subdivisions, loss of industries, 
and dilapidated and depreciating slum areas. 
Enough already has been accomplished in 
the process of reclamation and restoration 
by certain outstandingly favorable city ad- 
ministrations to demonstrate its feasibility. 

“Yes, there is no inherent sanctity in a 
low tax rate, but no city can afford to 
bankrupt itself in a quest for security, so 
the yawning gap between yet unrealized 
civic requirements and the financial limita- 
tions to meeting them can be closed only 
by securing more value for the dollar spent. 
Municipal credit is beginning to concern 
itself as much with what cities get for their 
money as with what they spend, and it is 
possible to foresee the day when skepticism 
will completely undermine confidence in 
those cities where boss rule lingers, where 
contracts still go to political favorites, where 
politicians continue to encumber the pay- 
rolls, and where haphazard efforts of novices 
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in administration have not given away to 
the planning of technicians.” 

The significance of Mr. Bird’s remarks 
is clear. No business, private or public, is 
a good credit risk unless it is doing the job 
that it was designed to do. The business of 
municipal governments is to provide serv- 
ices to their citizens, and ultimately they 
must be judged on the basis of these serv- 


ices. 
* * x 


Must the House Be Burned Down? 


ss JEFFERSON once expressed 

the hope that every nation might scrap 
its fundamental law or constitution not less 
often than once every 18 years in order to 
test the capacity of its political institutions 
to meet the changing problems of a chang- 
ing world. Nathaniel Hawthorne expressed 
the same idea from the more naive and ex- 
travagant point of view of the novelist when 
he wished in The House of Seven Gables 
that every public building might be burned 
to the ground every 20 years so that the 
people would be compelled to analyze and 
appraise the public institutions which those 
buildings housed. 

Now we are not carrying the torch for 
simultaneous conflagrations in all our city 
halls, fire houses, and police stations. To 
our minds the high price of revolutionary 
change makes it less desirable than the less 


spectacular process of steady evolution. But 
we think there is merit in frank recognition 
that institutions of long tradition breed a 
passive acceptance of the status quo which 
borders on complacency and _ stagnation. 
Some cities might benefit if, for example, 
their fire department records system were 
wiped out at one blow, thus compelling the 
city to devise a new system of records which 
could be treated as a unit. It is not easy to 
overhaul completely an existing system of 
fire department records. The records have 
been adopted one or two at a time, and the 
“good reasons” which existed for their adop- 
tion are bred into the consciousness of 
department clerks and fire officers by virtue 
of long use. Meanwhile community condi- 
tions and the administrative situation have 
changed; some records are still well designed 
for their purpose, others are outmoded. 
What is true of fire records is equally ap- 
plicable to the budget system, the layout of 
police beats, public works cost accounts, the 
city plan, the annual report—in fact of any 
“system” used by the city. 

The Chinese are alleged by Charles Lamb 
to have discovered the succulence of roast 
pig when a sow was caught in a burning 
house, and for many years thereafter burned 
houses down regularly in order to load the 
banquet table. Let’s not compel the public 
to raze their city halls to secure the ad- 
vantages of improved public administration. 





H™ SHALL WE Pay THE MANAGER? Is $20,000 a year too much to pay the gen- 
eral manager of a company with an annual volume of approximately $1,000,000? 





This figure was the highest reported in a recent survey of salaries and duties of general 
managers. The lowest figure reported was $5,000; the average was $10,400. For firms 
with an annual volume of $2,500,000, the highest salary paid the general manager was 
$50,000; the lowest was $7,000, and the average $18,400. For firms grossing $5,000,- 
000 yearly, the high was $75,000, the low $10,000, and the average $30,000. In com- 
panies with an annual volume approximating $7,500,000, the high was $100,000, the 
low $12,500, and the average $40,000. In nearly every case where details of salary 
arrangements were given, the general manager received a salary plus some kind of 
bonus based on profitable operation of the company of which he was in charge... . 
The typical general manager, the survey indicates, has held a variety of jobs, working 
up gradually to the general management position. His average length of service as 
general manager is 10 years and five months. — The Management Review, August, 
1938, abstracted from American Business. 
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Twenty-five Years of a Profession 


By LYMAN S. MOORE* 





Staff Member, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


The occasion for this review of the high lights in the growth of the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association is the Silver Anniversary Con- 
ference of the Association to be held in Boston on September 26 to 29. 


N December 3, 1914, a new profession 

was born. Eight city managers from 

five states assembled in convention at 

the Commercial Club in Springfield, Ohio, 
elected Charles E. Ashburner, the country’s 
first city manager, president of a new organi- 
zation to be known as the City Managers’ 
Association, and heard papers on training, 
public relations, finance, public utilities, and 
“Who Benefits from City Government and 
How?” The international character of the 
Association was foreshadowed even then 
when the members voted down a motion to 
tack “of the United States” to the name of 
the infant organization. One of the man- 
agers present at Springfield, O. E. Carr, was 
to attend every future conference through 
San Francisco, 1930, and three meetings 
after that, a record of 20 conferences which 
is approached only by H. L. Woolhiser, Win- 
netka, Illinois, who has come to 18 meetings 
since his first one at Detroit in 1917. Carr 
was serving his first city, Cadillac, Michi- 
gan; Ashburner his second, the host city. 
The other organizers were Claude E. Chap- 
pell, Big Rapids, Michigan; H. M. Hardin, 
Amarillo, Texas; Karl M. Mitchell, River 
Forest, Illinois; Kenyon Riddle, Abilene, 
Kansas; Charles E. Ruger, Manistee, Mich- 
igan; and Henry M. Waite, Dayton, Ohio. 
The next meeting at Dayton in 1915 
brought out 17 managers, among them such 
men as C. A. Bingham, H. G. Otis, W. L. 
Miller, and Gaylord Cummin who were to 
make significant contributions to the Asso- 


*Epttor’s Note: Mr. Moore holds a Ph.D. 
degree, 1936, Northwestern University; was for- 
merly assistant to the head of the political science 
department, Northwestern University; and since 
1934 has been assistant director of the Institute 
for Training in Municipal Administration which 
is conducted by the International City Managers’ 
Association. 
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ciation’s future. This was the beginning of 
the long-continued association between the 
city managers and the National Municipal 
League, which met at the same time and 
place. The League adopted its famous model 
charter, incorporating the council-manager 
plan, while the Association approved its first 
constitution, announcing its purpose “to pro- 
mote the efficiency of city managers and mu- 
nicipal work in general’—a purpose to be 
altered only slightly in the years to come 
and which reads in 1938, “to increase the 
proficiency of city managers and aid in the 
improvement of municipal administration in 
general.” Thus in its second year, the Asso- 
ciation laid the groundwork for its future 
contributions in the entire field of municipal 
administration as well as to the welfare of its 
own members. At this meeting, as in the 
years to come, the managers were searching 
for comparable cost data to enable valid ap- 
praisals of performance. Under the secre- 
taryship of O. E. Carr, the first year’s ex- 
penditures were $105, a figure which may 
be compared with the 1938 operating budget 
of $32,800. 

At Springfield, Massachusetts, in 1916, A. 
R. Hatton began talking to the managers 
like a Dutch uncle, telling them to avoid any 
overweening pride in their accomplishments 
and to give full credit to the plan which en- 
abled them to do effective managerial work. 
The managers came to expect this pertinent 
type of criticism from Professor Hatton, and 
seldom did he disappoint them in the next 10 
years. Arthur M. Field, now city manager of 
Winchester, Virginia, attended this early 
meeting. Mrs. Carr’s helpful influence in 
these early years was recognized in a resolu- 
tion at the 1916 meeting. 

In 1917 the Association made another 
contact which was to bear fruit in the years 
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to come, their meeting overlapping with that 
of the Association of Governmental Research 
Agencies, now the Governmental Research 
Association. Richard S. Childs, father of 
the manager plan, who had been suspect 
as a “reformer” at the 1915 meeting, car- 
ried the torch for more social services and 
economic activities—civic music, recreation, 
employment bureaus, and other public enter- 
prises. Oldtimers who showed up as new- 
comers at the Detroit meeting were Barlow, 
Reed, Cotton, and Woolhiser. The Roanoke 
meeting in 1918 for the first time drew Os- 
born, Hall, Freeman, Rich and Beauvais— 
all men who were to make their mark in the 
profession. The Roanoke meeting was to 
result in the first employment of a secretary 
to carry the duties of the office as something 
more than a spare-time occupation and the 
publication of the first City Manager Bulle- 
tin, beginning in January, 1919. Up to this 
time the Association’s publications had been 
limited to an annual yearbook of convention 
proceedings. H. G. Otis, previously manager 
of two cities, combined the secretaryship 
with his services to the American City Bu- 
reau, which was actively promoting the plan, 
and War Camp Community Service, a fore- 
runner of the National Recreation Associa- 
tion, with which the Association has main- 
tained continuous co-operative relations. 

Whereas the first secretaries, O. E. Carr 
and W. L. Miller, had contributed much to 
get the Association under way, Otis now put 
it on a firm foundation. Aside from the 
establishment of a regular monthly publica- 
tion to keep the managers in touch with 
each other and the beginnings of an employ- 
ment exchange service for managers and cit- 
ies, Otis’ plans included: 

1. A résumé of the manager movement, 
its history, statutes, charters, adoptions, etc. 
This is a routine activity of the Association 
in 1938. 

2. Compilation of a list of leading text- 
books on municipal administration which 
“will be a sort of correspondence course” for 
managers—foretelling the Association’s In- 
stitute for Training in Municipal Adminis- 
tration, established in 1934. 

3. Synopsis of courses in municipal ad- 
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ministration offered by leading colleges and 
universities. Such a synopsis has been in- 
cluded in an Association publication, The 
Municipal Year Book, in 1937 and 1938. 

4. A study of the “departed” to discover 
why managers lose their jobs. Tenure has 
been a continuous professional problem of 
the Association ever since. 

Otis’ bulletin, published monthly for three 
years, 1919-1921, is rich in content, humor, 
and historical interest. We find C. M. Os- 
born, a future president, submitting the city 
manager’s ten commandments, the ninth of 
which was: “Thou shalt not talk back to 
thy taxpayer, nor thy taxpayer’s wife, nor 
his man servant, nor his maid servant (nor 
even his dog) when they make complaints 
to thee. . .” A correspondent achieves the 
dialectical triumph of discovering council- 
manager governments to be “merely forms 
of Bolshevism . . . with Prussian ruthless 
tendencies.” At this early date Michigan 
managers were meeting several times a year. 
Otis was advising managers to prepare their 
annual reports with all the care due a 
Thanksgiving dinner: “Having picked out 
the best stories, boil them down, after care- 
fully removing the ‘I’s’. Season with com- 
parisons. Unrelated facts are often insipid 
and hard to digest. These comparisons may 
be in figures, lines, circles, sketches, or pho- 
tographs. Apply them with judgment and 
remove any trace of bitterness. Use only 
the quantity needed to bring out the true 
value of the accomplishments. Stir in a bit 
of human interest to keep the pot from boil- 
ing dry.” 

Among the new members in June, 1919, 
were two future secretaries, J. Godfrey 
Stutz, student of city government, Utica, 
Kansas, and Clarence E. Ridley, city engi- 
neer, Port Arthur, Texas. The Association’s 
early interest in reporting continued in evi- 
dence when Otis compared Harry Freeman’s 
1919 report at Kalamazoo with an old report 
of the same city. The 1919 report contained 
32 pages with 33 illustrations as compared 
to 213 pages and no illustrations in the old 
report, 12,000 copies were distributed as 
against 150 of the old report, and the new 
report cost $17 less. 
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One measurement of Association activities 
in 1919 was the 11,277 pieces of mail sent 
out by Otis, as compared with 150,830 pieces 
sent out in 1937. New members during the 
Otis regime included future presidents 
Brower, Brownlow, Koiner, and Rigsby, and 
such veterans of future years as 
Dorton, Hultquist, Hunter, 
Ludwig, and Wells. 

At the Cincinnati meeting in 
1920, Childs bewildered the 
managers by announcing his 
speech as “What the City Man- 
ager of Kledubudaydoc Did.” 
The Indian name of this 
mythical city was discovered to 
mean “unearned increment of 
land value,” and the speech was 
a witty but effective plea for 
social control of urban land use. 
At this meeting the Association 
based its own organization on 
the council-manager principle by 
making the executive secretary an appointee 
by the board instead of having him elected 
by the membership. Inasmuch as cities of 
these times were in a stage of physical 
growth, conference programs were to some 
extent devoted to public works programs, 
but public relations, recreation, health, hous- 
ing, and employee organizations came in for 
their share of discussion. 

When Otis relinquished the secretaryship 
at the end of 1921 to become city manager 
of Clarksburg, West Virginia, his third city, 
the Association had 380 members as com- 
pared to 55 when he took office, and the 
Association’s receipts were $5,600, of which 
$3,212 came from dues and $1,880 from 
advertising. These were certainly the “good 
old days” inasmuch as the Association’s 
bank deposit was drawing 5 per cent interest. 

In 1922 the secretary was Paul B. Wilcox, 
who then was assistant to C. M. Osborn at 
East Cleveland, Ohio, and is now secretary 
of the New Haven Taxpayers’ Association. 
The assistant secretary was F. R. Buechner, 
now city manager of Piqua, Ohio. This was 
largely a promotional year as the Association 
attempted to secure sufficient advertising to 
support its experiment with a printed bulle- 
tin. The Kansas City meeting was the first 
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conference for such loyal members of the 
profession as A. M. Wilson, F. O. Eichel- 
berger, Earle C. Elliott, and A. W. Seng. 

Under the aegis of President Louis Brown- 
low, the secretariat was moved late in 1922 
to Lawrence, Kansas, and John G. Stutz ap- 
pointed secretary. Under the 
leadership of Stutz and Presi- 
dents Brownlow, Elliott, 
Koiner, Otis, Locke, Edy, and 
Rigsby, the Association ad- 
vanced rapidly, both in services 
offered and in its professional 
character. The City Manager 
Magazine (International), the 
Association’s first printed mag- 
azine, saw the light of day in 
January, 1923, and assumed its 
present name, PuBLIC MANAGE- 
MENT, in December, 1926. The 
1924 convention at Montreal 
approved a code of ethics 
drafted and proposed by Carr 
and elected to honorary membership Childs, 
Hatton, Waite, and McLagan, “father of the 
manager plan in Canada.” The Montreal 
meeting was the first to stamp its approval 
on “council-manager plan” as a term which 
more accurately portrays a form of govern- 
ment which leans as heavily on the calibre 
of the legislative body as it does on the com- 
petence of the manager. 

At the Montreal meeting there also flared 
up the old controversy between the managers 
and “civil service,” a system of personnel 
administration which they felt, rightly or 
wrongly, hampered their effectiveness by 
protecting the tenure of incompetents—a 
controversy which was to be allayed some 
years later when John Edy and Clifford 
Amsden of the Civil Service Assembly got 
together on a draft of principles of personnel 
administration. The Association had, previ- 
ous to the Montreal meeting, taken the first 
formal step towards raising professional 
standards by amending the constitution to 
require of active members one full year of 
service as a city manager. This constitu- 
tional amendment also provided the Associa- 
tion with its present name. 

In 1925 Edy contributed his first article 
to the magazine on “Managerial Practice in 
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Berkeley,” a forecast of many contributions 
to come, both in the magazine and on the 
conference floor, on the “management func- 
tions” of the manager. 

Meanwhile Lawrence, Kansas, became the 
forerunner of Chicago as the center of or- 
ganizations in the field of public administra- 
tion. Housed together under one secretary 
were, besides the Association, the League of 
Kansas Municipalities, the Association of 
American Municipal Organizations (now the 
American Municipal Association), and the 
American headquarters of the International 
Federation of Local Government Associa- 
tions. 

The Association’s vision as to its future 
broadened considerably at the Grand Rapids 
meeting in 1925 when C. W. Ham reported 
on potential new services, Professor Charles 
E. Merriam of the University of Chicago, a 
future honorary member, made a plea for 
fundamental research on underlying admin- 
istrative principles and techniques, and Dean 
W. E. Mosher, of the Syracuse School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs, expressed the 
conviction that training for administration, 
now an art, had in it the seeds of a science. 
Out of this meeting the Association began 
its search for the permanent financing of a 
full-time secretariat, equipped for a full- 
blown research program. 

At Colorado Springs in 1926 Professor 
Leonard D. White, of the University of Chi- 
cago, fresh from a concentrated look at half 
a dozen city managers, warned the managers 
of the weakness of their councils and that 
staff agencies were an essential tool of man- 
agement. The Dubuque meeting in 1927 
was notable for Edy’s description of his 
manual of managerial practice and Rigsby’s 
paper on the “Technique of City Manage- 
ment”—the latter to be remembered for 
many years by those in attendance. 

Committees organized under President 
Edy in 1928 give some concept of the broad- 
ened scope of the Association’s program. 
The Committee on Municipal Efficiency, un- 
der the chairmanship of Louis Brownlow, 
reported at the Asheville conference that 
year and was continued as the Association’s 
standing committee on research. In later 
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years, with financial assistance from the Ju- 
lius Rosenwald Foundation, the Spelman 
Fund, and the University of Chicago, this 
committee employed a full-time director to 
carry on an extensive program of research 
and installation of uniform street and sani- 
tation records. This program was the first 
tangible evidence of productive research by 
the Association in the field of measurement 
—a field in which the Association had often 
expressed an interest and in which the pres- 
ent executive director had done considerable 
research under other auspices. The Associa- 
tion’s continued interest in the field is indi- 
cated by the recent publication of Measur- 
ing Municipal Activities by Clarence E. Rid- 
ley and Herbert A. Simon. The worth of the 
research committee’s work in the actual in- 
stallation of records systems for cities was 
quickly recognized, and in 1933 it was reor- 
ganized as Public Administration Service, 
which is now functioning as a “Mayo Clinic” 
to diagnose and treat the ills of administra- 
tive machinery in governments on all levels. 
Measurement in another field was aided at 
the same time by the Association’s co-opera- 
tion with the Committee on Uniform Crime 
Records. The work of this committee re- 
sulted in the establishment of Uniform 
Crime Reports, the principal source of up-to- 
date statistical data on the crime conditions 
with which police departments must cope. 
Other committees in the Edy administration 
which showed the trend of the Association’s 
work were those on Curricula and on Social 
Problems of City Management. 

Following the Asheville conference in 
1928, the Association took another long step 
ahead by establishing its first full-time secre- 
tariat in Chicago. This was done under 
President R. W. Rigsby, with the advice and 
counsel of Former President Louis Brown- 
low, and with the generous aid of Professor 
Charles E. Merriam and the University of 
Chicago, which made the new executive di- 
rector, Clarence E. Ridley, a member of its 
faculty and provided quarters for the organi- 
zation on its campus. From the very begin- 
ning of its Chicago secretariat in June, 1929, 
the Spelman Fund of New York has taken a 
financial interest in the Association’s activi- 
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ties, without which its program could not 
have developed as it did. The Association 
has continued through the difficult depres- 
sion period to seek additional means of self- 
support until now it is dependent on founda- 
tion support for less than 50 per cent of its 
operating budget. 
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on “The Training of City Managers” at the 
first conference in 1914. In 1933 the Asso- 
ciation took over a program of correspon- 
dence courses initiated by the New York 
Bureau of Municipal Research and then ad- 
ministered by Syracuse University. These 
courses were completely 
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public welfare and taxpay- 

ers’ associations were clamoring for horizon- 
tal cuts in municipal budgets of 10, 25, and 
even 50 per cent, the Association stepped in- 
to the breach with a checklist on How to 
Reduce Municipal Expenditures and a series 
of articles later published in How Cities Can 
Cut Costs. The distribution of 15,000 copies 
of these two publications had a measurable 
effect on pointing the way to constructive 
economy without indiscriminate sacrifice of 
the public welfare. 

Whereas in previous years the organiza- 
tion’s yearbook had comprised only confer- 
ence proceedings, in 1934 the Association 
launched a general Municipal Year Book, a 
collection of factual information and statis- 
tical data to guide city legislators and ad- 
ministrators in the determination of policy 
and the development of procedures. 

The Association’s concern with both pre- 
entry and in-service training has been mani- 
fest in committee work all through the years 
and dates back to Henry M. Waite’s paper 





sional advance was made in 
1930 and 1931 when the requirements for 
active membership were raised in the con- 
stitution to three years of experience with 
the proviso that a college degree or five 
years in a responsible public administrative 
position might be substituted for one of 
these years. The constitution further pro- 
vides now that transfer from associate mem- 
bership (open to any manager regardless of 
experience) to active membership is contin- 
gent on professional conduct and conform- 
ance to the code of ethics. 

The election of Louis Brownlow in 1930 
and of Charles E. Merriam in 1933 as hon- 
orary members of the Association increased 
to six the number of persons receiving this 
recognition. 

This is the biography of a professional 
organization. It leaves the observer with 
three pertinent impressions: 

1. By the efforts of a membership con- 
stantly increasing in loyalty to a principle 
and an ideal, under the guidance of a long 
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line of able and distinguished presidents, and 
with the advice and assistance of a large 
number of influential sympathizers outside 
the profession, the managers have attained 
some measure of professional maturity. 

2. The record shows that professional ad- 
vancement is not achieved by fits and starts, 
that it is a product of steady growth. The 
dream of one year crystallizes the next, 
comes forth in a committee report a third, 
finds a place in the work program a fourth, 
and grows by accretion until it seems always 
to have existed. 
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3. The managers would be the first to 
realize that while the professional bench- 
marks are placed, greater things are in store. 
New times hold a new challenge and call for 
renewed attack. The managers have acquired 
the tools of organization with which this at- 
tack can be made successful. With devotion 
to the ideal of improved administration to 
make the democratic way of life effective in 
a troubled world, they push ahead on the 
road of professional advancement, eager to 
discover what the second 25 years will bring 
forth. 


Some Folklore of Executive Management 


By HERBERT EMMERICH* 
Associate Director, Public Administration Clearing House, Chicago 


Sweep out the cobwebs and shoot down the clay idols surrounding the executive, 
says Mr. Emmerich who suggests a new attitude toward executive management. 


HIS little paper has no other purpose 

than to urge a need for fresh view- 

points in our approach to the question 
of executive management. The “folklore” 
approach has been borrowed and is used 
here in a frankly popular vein. It is em- 
ployed as a springboard for an exposition of 
an attitude toward management based on 
observations growing out of the writer’s per- 
sonal experiences in actual administrative 
situations. A new attitude, he ventures to 
believe, is urgently required in our future 
examinations of the problem. 

Folklore, in the semi-satirical sense in 
which the word is used by certain recent 
writers, refers of course to a body of tradi- 
tional and irrational beliefs which persist in 
modern life but which have little basis in 
fact or logic. The word is used to imply a 
modern equivalent of ancient superstition 


* Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Emmerich’s lifetime in- 
terest has been administrative management, par- 
ticularly in the fields of public and semi-public 
enterprise. After a period of management engi- 
neering experience, he became vice-president of 
City Housing Corporation of New York City, 
and later served as executive officer of the Farm 
Credit Administration in Washington, D. C. 





which haunts the mind of modern man, par- 
ticularly in the realm of ideas concerning 
his social, economic, and political institu- 
tions. If we regard executive management as 
the process of administration of an under- 
taking at its highest level, we are justified in 
inquiring whether there is a folklore hover- 
ing about it in order to test the validity of 
certain of its assumptions. For these as- 
sumptions determine and restrict the limits 
within which we can advance the entire art 
of administration. 


Executive management has the function 
of direction and leadership of people work- 
ing in groups to perform given tasks. As 
more and more of the work of the modern 
world becomes large scale, far flung, or tech- 
nical in character, it must be performed by 
groups of many people working in concert. 
More and more it becomes affected with a 
public interest so that it becomes increas- 
ingly the concern of public administrators. 
The function of executive management thus 
grows constantly not only in intricacy but 
in importance in its effect upon the manner 
in which the work of the world is performed. 
But altogether too little attention is being 
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paid to the underlying ideas which condition 
the behavior patterns of top executives who 
perform this vital function. Are they basing 
their actions on objective considerations 
which are effective in the guidance of great 
modern enterprise, or are they unconsciously 
persisting in behavior more suit- 
able to the old men of the tribe? 
It may not be without signifi- 
cance that in many an institu- 
tion the boss is still referred to 
in hushed terms as “the old 
man” and his office as “the 
sanctum.” 

It should not astonish us un- 
duly to discover that numerous 
traces of folklore are discernible 
in this field of executive man- 
agement. It, too, is surrounded 
by elements of legend and su- 
perstition and should be fre- 
quently exposed to the steriliz- 
ing influence of the strong arc 
light of objective scrutiny. The very words 
by which we describe the field are cobwebby 
with traditions and mysteries which, like 
primitive totems, have become objects of 
worship and blind acceptance in everyday 
life. 

The word “executive” is certainly such a 
totem in our current vocabulary. It is a 
primary symbol of our American genius, the 
genius of action. No savage paid greater 
homage to a graven image than do we to the 
idol of the American executive. The word 
immediately conjures up most of the virtues 
we adore. It contains visions of the incarna- 
tion of vigor, decisiveness, efficiency, and 
dispatch. It turns on a mind picture of an 
energetic, tremendously busy man eternally 
doing things, pressing buttons, speaking into 
transmitters, dictating letters, ordering peo- 
ple about. Our entire paraphernalia of edu- 
cation and communication, from boys’ books 
and success magazines to radio and motion 
picture programs, contribute to this build up 
of an idol which has come to rank high in 
our gallery of household gods. And this has 
its unfortunate effect on perfectly good men 
when they assume executive posts. Just as 
chivalry became ridiculous when flesh and 
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blood knights essayed to behave like legend- 
ary heroes, so the Don Quixote of the mod- 
ern office wastes his energies trying to be- 
have like the button pushing, table pound- 
ing little tin gods of screen and fancy. 

The other sacred cow is the word “man- 
agement,” largely because we 
automatically tend to place be- 
fore it the magic word “scien- 
tific,” in whose awful presence 
we moderns become more gulli- 
ble and superstitious than our 
paleolithic ancestors. Advertis- 
ing men are aware of our primi- 
tive worship of this word and 
prey upon it by beating “scien- 
tific’ tom-toms whenever they 
launch a campaign for a partic- 
ularly worthless nostrum. In 
the growing literature of admin- 
istration, the word “manage- 
ment” is generally associated 
with the idea of “scientific man- 
agement.” 

Now it is not the purpose of this paper to 
attack the use of science in management. 
But it does propose to point out that most of 
the studies of working organizations we 
have had thus far look at them exclusively 
from a mechanistic viewpoint. Can we con- 
tinue to look at human groups or organiza- 
tions as if they were machines or pulleys on 
steel structures and assert that we have 
actually approached the field of management 
scientifically? Have we really developed a 
science of human organization or an art of 
group leadership until we have tapped all 
modern fields of knowledge? 

Let us grant that the engineering contri- 
butions to management, particularly in the 
field of production efficiency, have been of 
great significance. We will grant also that 
in dealing with individuals, in the field of 
personnel administration, we have begun to 
make liberal use of other techniques, par- 
ticularly of the contributions of psychology. 
But we continue to look at the problems of 
organization, the complex tissue of the 
group, through rigid charts which resemble 
architectural designs for imperishable poured 
concrete structures. In limiting our gaze to 
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the viewpoint of mechanics we are in danger 
of entering a blind alley. In doing so we 
apply a science which is essentially thing 
minded to the delicate field of human rela- 
tionships and are likely to overlook the fluid, 
evolving, organic qualities of a group. Until 
we have tapped all the modern fields of 
knowledge, including the biological, anthro- 
pological, sociological, and pyschological, in 
addition to the engineering and mathema- 
tical sciences, we may question whether we 
have really begun to develop a science of 
management at all. And our preoccupation 
with one phase of science may be legiti- 
mately compared to a type of superstition or 
folklore. 

Three clay idols are presented in this gal- 
lery of executive management folklore which 
in the experience of the writer have seemed 
particularly worth shooting at. These idols 
are presented in the following phrases sum- 
marizing certain prevailing conceptions of 
executive behavior: 


1. “A good executive acts quickly and some- 
times is right.” 


This phrase is attributed to a great ad- 
ministrator, the late Tom Johnson, one-time 
mayor of Cleveland, who must have known 
very well the danger of its literal application 
as a universal rule. It contains many of the 
elements of folklore, for it implies all the 
popular virtues of executive heroism as to 
dispatch, decisiveness, and courage, and it 
takes on the characteristics of a myth when 
regarded, as it tends to be, as an invariable 
rule of executive conduct. 

As in the case of many epigrams, as in- 
deed of fairy tales, this one contains certain 
elements of truth. Every executive must be 
capable of making decisions, and at times de- 
cisions based on hunch, necessarily involving 
great risks, must be taken. This applies par- 
ticularly in emergency situations, such as 
war, when we cannot sit around waiting for 
all the facts but must “fire when ready.” Its 
danger as a guide for executives lies in ac- 
cepting it as a rule of conduct rather than 
as an exception to the rule. 

In most large scale enterprises under nor- 
mal conditions this proposition is pure myth 
and quite dangerous. The top administra- 
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tor’s job in such a setting is not, as the 
phrase suggests, to do a lot of things himself 
but to see that other people do the things 
that should get done. Very frequently in- 
deed he should act slowly, and often he 
shouldn’t act at all. 

Perhaps if we dispensed with heroics and 
epigrams, and attempted a restatement of 
the proposition in terms of a more realistic 
conception of the function of the modern 
good executive we would have something as 
follows: A good executive must be able to 
act quickly, to make decisions, and, when 
necessary, to make them on hunch—on the 
basis of insufficient data—even if a consid- 
erable risk of error is thereby incurred. How- 
ever, it is normally desirable for him so to 
conduct his organization that he must make 
the fewest possible number of decisions. 
These decisions should be primarily in con- 
nection with the formulation of objectives, 
policies, and programs and with the assign- 
ment of responsibilities to members of his 
staff. Application of policy to specific cases 
should, except in the rarest instances, be 
delegated to his subordinates. His major de- 
cisions should be arrived at as slowly as pos- 
sible without prejudicing a result. This will 
enable him to discharge his main function, 
which is that of eliciting and receiving the 
data and viewpoint of representatives of all 
the specialties which bear upon a problem 
and mulling over them to achieve an inte- 
grated, non-specialized conclusion. 

And, finally, he must be right in a major- 
ity of cases or he will and should be replaced 
as executive. 


2. The more gadgets in his office, the better 
the executive. 


Our ideal executive is usually pictured at a 
huge desk, liberally provided with tele- 
phones, push buttons, and other gadgets. 
Charts adorn the walls, and a few terse ef- 
ficiency mottoes add to the general grimness 
of the scene. Books, papers, and other evi- 
dences of work going on are taboo! The 
clean desk is part of the folklore of the high- 
powered executive. 

Now without excluding the appropriate 
use of modern office appliances we must be- 
gin to question their adoption when they 
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become a fetish. We must make sure in the 
first place that they are not becoming objects 
in themselves so that the executive gets so 
busy operating gadgets that he has no time 
to operate the organization. 

In this connection we may well ask to 
what extent the proliferation of these devices 
helps to perpetuate another office myth— 
the myth of executive insulation? Every 
secretarial training course evidently starts 
with this particular fairy tale, for the better 
the secretary the more the boss gets insu- 
lated and isolated, if not entirely short cir- 
cuited, from his staff and the world. Aeons 
of time are wasted as a result of this super- 
stition. A_ self-respecting executive will 
struggle and fight until he secures these con- 
tacts and communications but will refrain 
from attacking the taboo which prevents 
him from getting them promptly and easily 
in the first place. 

Office gadgetry is important and useful 
only if it is a two-way street, implementing 
the executive’s facilities on the incoming as 
well as on the outgoing side. A good rule 
for gadgets would be: when in doubt throw 
them out. For anything that makes the ex- 
ecutive more accessible, and his surroundings 
less mechanical, will aid in his primary func- 
tion of releasing the relaxed and uncensored 
incoming material from the human beings 
who comprise his staff and upon whom he 
must rely. 


3. The good executive is a “NO MAN” en- 
tirely surrounded by “YES MEN.” 


This part of executive folklore is quite 
prevalent, although merely to state so ab- 
surd a proposition is essentially to refute it. 
It consists of the notion that the main busi- 
ness of executive management is essentially 
negative. The boss, in this legend, is de- 
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picted as forever saying “no.” The subor- 
dinates, per contra, are continually deflated 
to the point where their only recourse is to 
say “yes.” 

The wicked influence of this primitive 
hangover is that it is destructive of another 
major element that needs to be present in 
the human relationship of executive supervi- 
sion. The element is the educational ap- 
proach in supervision, an approach which 
can make executive management one of the 
truly fine arts of human relationship in the 
work-a-day world. 

Great administration requires delegation 
of authority and responsibility. This in turn 
calls for the continuous appraisal and de- 
velopment of men. Executive management 
is a constant process of evoking from the 
human beings who comprise an organization 
their best contributions toward its work. 
This cannot be accomplished in a negative 
atmosphere. The top executive of the fu- 
ture will bend most of his efforts toward 
discovery and release of the creative forces 
of his organization, not to their suppression. 
If he desires to secure an output high in 
quality and quantity, he will become more 
and more a teacher, an inspirer and a leader, 
and less and less a gang boss of primeval 
legend. Even when he says “No” he will aim 
to make it an educational, not a deflating 
experience. 

Many other examples of executive folklore 
could be described if space permitted, such 
as “Do it yourself, do not leave it to others,” 
“Rapid promotion ruins young men,” “Pred- 
ecessor fighting—whatever my predecessor 
did must be changed,” and so on. This ar- 
ticle is intended to be an introduction, not a 
conclusion, to the subject, and it is hoped 
that others will be stimulated to add to and 
improve upon this collection. 





— administration, as it is found today in the United States, needs to be human- 
ized....Its ultimate effectiveness is to be tested by the results it produces for the 
' whole community. Hence, public administration should be thought of as a force serving 

citizens and giving consideration to the efforts of the individuals who comprise the public 


service . 
government. 
ersity of Chicago Press, 1936). 





... It is not merely an inanimate machine, unthinkingly performing the work of 
MarsHALL E. Drmock, in The Frontiers of Public Administration (Univ- 








Municipal Planning for Medical Care 


By FRED K. HOEHLER* 


Director, American Public Welfare Association, Chicago 


What are some of the problems involved in providing adequate medical care 
for those on relief, for the chronically ill, and for the low-income group? 


ONCERN for the health of its citizens 
C is an acknowledged responsibility of 
the American city. The water system, 
sanitation, waste disposal, milk supply, gen- 
eral hospital care, and other matters of gen- 
eral concern in public health have been re- 
sponsibilities of city governments for several 
decades. 

As relief and welfare needs grew upon our 
consciousness, there came recently to be a 
greater feeling of responsibility for care of 
the sick within hospitals and in their homes. 
For the most part it has been a rather shab- 
by piece of work. Private practice of medi- 
cine did a good share of the work, but the 
physician had to eat to live, and was bound 
to give more consideration to paying patients 
than to those unable to pay. Consequently, 
there has been in the latter group an accu- 
mulation of needed surgical care and added 
sickness with resultant economic costs to the 
community. 

City doctors and district physicians have 
worked long hours and public hospitals have 
been taxed to capacity but little progress has 
been made in keeping ahead of the problem. 
Of late much of this task has become the re- 
sponsibility of local welfare services. Recent 
studies of the American Public Welfare As- 
sociation’s Committee on Medical Care show 


* Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Hoehler was director of 
public welfare of Cincinnati and Hamilton Coun- 
ty, Ohio, 1928-33, director of safety, Cincinnati, 
1933-35, and has been in his present position since 
1935. Mr. Hoehler is a member of the National 
Health Conference called by President Roosevelt, 
chairman of the General Advisory Committee on 
Maternal and Child Welfare Services of the 
United States Children’s Bureau, and member of 
the Committee on Hospital Councils of the Amer- 
ican Hospital Association. 


1 Report of the Committee on Medical Care. 
American Public Welfare Association. June 1, 
1938. 48pp. 
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that welfare departments have more respon- 
sibility for medical care than do health de- 
partments.! A typical local setup illustrates 
the diffused responsibility for tax supported 
medical care: 


THE City DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE— 

operates: a general hospital and out-patient 
department; and salaried physicians’ serv- 
ice for home and office care. 

pays for: service in voluntary hospitals; phy- 
sicians’ home and office calls under panel 
system (free choice); bedside nursing; and 
dental panel service. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH— 
operates: tuberculosis, contagious disease and 

maternity hospitals; and venereal disease, 
child welfare and tuberculosis clinics. 

THE County COMMISSIONERS— 
operate an infirmary for the care of the 

chronic sick. 

TWo OTHER COUNTY DEPARTMENTS have respon- 
sibility for payment for hospitalization and 
physicians’ service for certain categories of 
persons. 


Duplicating systems of home care by 
nurses appear to be the rule in most large 
cities. Frequently duplicate systems of phy- 
sicians’ home care depend on the type of 
service. For example, one set of physicians 
under the department of health responsible 
for the diagnosis and placarding of conta- 
gious disease, and another staff, under wel- 
fare, to care for sickness, including conta- 
gious disease, in the home. Sometimes there 
are duplicate systems depending on the eco- 
nomic status of the patient, as in one state 
where panel service for the “employable un- 
employed” is operated by the state relief 
administration; home care for the unemploy- 
able is provided by county welfare depart- 
ments through panel or salaried service; 
while in some localities a third home care 
service is operated by the health department 
for those who are not on relief. 

Such confusion of services results in gaps 
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and overlapping in the program, and in du- 
plicate costs. The concern for a more ade- 
quate program has become so widespread 
that at the recent National Health Con- 
ference in Washington, called by the Inter- 
departmental Committee to Co-ordinate 
Health and Welfare Activities, 
three very full days were spent 
in discussing a program for 
medical care. There were ad- 
vocates of health insurance and 
those who stressed the need for 
group hospital insurance prin- 
ciples, and for group medical 
care plans. The greatest con- 
cern of this conference, how- 
ever, was for the millions of 
people in the United States 
who, because of low income, or 
disability and unemployment, 
are unable to secure even the 
most meager care. It is this 
group which is described as the 
40 million medically needy people living in 
families with an annual income of less than 
$800. Included in this group as of April 1, 
1938, is an estimated total of 11 million in 
families on work relief rolls, 6 million persons 
receiving general relief, and 3 million wards 
of the government under the Social Security 
Act. These groups are dependent on the 
government for food and shelter and will 
similarly depend on public funds or private 
philanthropy for medical care. The great 
burden of cost falls upon the metropolitan 
areas of congested population. For this rea- 
son and because of the lack of local funds 
within public welfare departments or private 
philanthropy, the medically needy within 
metropolitan areas have not been receiving 
the medical care which is in the best interest 
of general public health. 

The Interdepartmental Committee recom- 
mends: 


That the federal government through grants-in- 
aid to the states, implement the provision of 
public medical care to two broad groups of the 
population: 

1. To those for whom local, state, or federal 
governments, jointly or singly, have already ac- 
cepted some responsibility through the public 
assistance provisions of the Social Security Act, 
through the work relief programs or through 
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provision of general relief; 

2. To those who, though able to obtain food, 
shelter, and clothing from their own resources, 
are unable to procure necessary medical care. 
It is estimated that, on the average, $10 per per- 
son annually would be required to meet the 
minimum needs of these two groups for essen- 
tial medical services, hospitaliza- 
tion, and emergency dentistry. 
This part of the program might 
be begun with the expenditure of 
$50,000,000 the first year and 
gradually expanded until it reaches 
the estimated level of $400,000,- 
000 which would be needed to 
provide minimum care to the 
medically needy groups. The Com- 
mittee recommends that one-half 
of the total annual costs be met 
by the federal government. 

While the Washington con- 
ference did not announce a spe- 
cific program, it is quite likely 
that there will be an effort dur- 
ing the next session of Con- 
gress to provide funds for more 
adequate medical care among 
these 40 million people in the United States 
—funds which might be distributed on a 
grant-in-aid basis to the states under the 
Social Security Board or through the United 
States Public Health Service. Many of these 
dollars should find their way into the cities, 
and it is necessary that local administrations 
plan for their optimum use. In some cities it 
will mean a definite medical care division 
within the public welfare department. In 
others it may mean an extension of public 
health services with more adequate funds for 
district or city physicians. 

In this connection a recent report of the 
British Medical Association? (the profes- 
sional medical society of Great Britain) will 
be of interest to local authorities in America. 
In the light of recent changes in public 
health law and administration, the British 
Medical Association now modifies its earlier 
plan, submitted for public discussion in 
1930. Deficiencies in the British system are 
discovered similar to those revealed in the 
United States: overlapping services and gaps 
at important points in the program, and the 


2A General Medical Service for the Nation, 
British Medical Association House, 19 Tavistock 
Square, London, W.C.1, April, 1938. 50pp. 
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need for closer co-operation between govern- 
mental authorities and members of the medi- 
cal profession. Important among the basic 


principles of the proposed scheme are the 
following: 

The system of medical service should be di- 
rected to the achievement of positive health and 
the prevention of disease no less than to the 
relief of sickness. . . . The several parts of the 
complete medical service should be closely co- 
ordinated and developed by the application of 
a planned national health policy. 

The report states: 

The provision which should be made in any 
general medical service for the nation includes, 
in addition to the environmental health and 
sanitary service: a general practitioner service; 
auxiliary services—for example, nursing, mas- 
sage, physical medicine; dental and ophthalmic 
services; a complete maternity service; a con- 
sultant, specialist, and laboratory service; and 
an institutional service. 

Pending the millennium when legal and 
financial remedies will have done away with 
duplicate services and bridged the gaps in 
the United States program for public medi- 
cal care, the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation’s report suggests for the consideration 
of public officials: 


That pending agreement on principles for ad- 
ministrative organization and whatever legal 
changes are required to satisfy such principles 
(all of which will require a considerable period 
of time) welfare authorities co-operate to the 
fullest extent with the other governmental de- 
partments concerned with public health and 
medical care in planning to avoid overlapping, 
duplication, and gaps in service to the sick 
poor; and co-ordinate their service as fully and 
efficiently as possible with that of other gov- 
ernmental departments; and 

That, to further this purpose, it would be de- 
sirable that state and local interdepartmental 
committees be organized, representative of all 
official agencies concerned with public health, 
medical care, and welfare. 

Because medical care has long been ac- 
knowledged to be a problem which can be 
met only by professionally trained people, the 
Association’s committee further recommends: 

That those welfare officials who are respon- 
sible for the administration of medical care 
make full use of technical advice through the 
appointment of advisory committees represent- 
ing the organized medical professions, public 
health, hospitals and the like, and 

That welfare officials provide salaried profes- 
sional supervision for the professional aspects 
of their medical services. 


[September 


While public general hospitals have long 
been the responsibility of the local govern- 
ments, very little use has been made by 
public authorities of voluntary hospital facil- 
ities available to them within the cities. Dur- 
ing the past several years, a joint committee 
of the American Public Welfare Association 
and the American Hospital Association has 
been at work on the subject of hospital care 
for the needy on the general principle that 
public funds may be used for the care of 
the needy sick in hospitals as appropriately 
as for general relief. In 1937 the two asso- 
ciations officially adopted a statement of 
general principles concerning the use of tax 
funds for the care of the needy sick in non- 
governmental (voluntary) hospitals. Later 
the joint committee undertook to prepare 
statements on three specific subjects, name- 
ly: hospital standards, per diem rates, and 
determination of financial eligibility. Some 
of the general principles published in this 
report are: 

It is recognized that the use of tax funds 
from loca! governments to pay voluntary hos- 
pitals for the care of public charges is a wide- 
spread and, under some local conditions, a rea- 
sonable policy. 

It is the unanimous belief that such payment 
to hospitals should be on. the basis of service 
actually rendered, and that payment in a lump 
sum or subsidy basis is undesirable. 

Voluntary hospitals, through hospital councils 
or otherwise, should co-operate with other com- 
munity forces in an honest effort to control fu- 
ture expansion of bed capacity beyond commu- 
nity requirements. Excessive new building by 
individual institutions has not infrequently led 
public officials to indicate that any payment to 
voluntary hospitals would tend to encourage 
further unnecessary expansion. 

In seeking payment from public sources, hos- 
pitals must recognize that the accepted policy 
today is to the effect that public funds should 
be expended through public authorities; that 
some control or supervision of accounts, pro- 
cedure for charging, and admission of public 
charges must be expected by voluntary hospitals 
when they are dealing with governmental units 
or requesting funds from them.’ 

Concerning hospital standards, the joint 
committee, among other recommendations, 





3 Hospital Care for the Needy. By a joint com- 
mittee of the American Hospital Association and 
American Public Welfare Association. August, 
1938. 
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makes the following statements: 

Nongovernmental hospitals utilized for the 
care of persons as public charges should meet 
at least the minimum standards required for 
hospitals on the approved list of the American 
College of Surgeons. Additional requirements 
may be made by local action. 

All hospitals should recognize that the gov- 
ernment authorities from which funds are re- 
ceived must make necessary inspections and 
will require reports of services and costs. 

A considerable discussion of per diem rates 
in this study and in an earlier study* by the 
Association frowns on competitive bidding 
and advocates the principle of co-operative 
determination of rates. Hospitals cannot ex- 
pect that governmental authorities charged 
with the expenditure of public funds will pay 
rates based on the costs of individual hospi- 
tals. It is essential that a uniform rate of 
payment be set for the city, county, or other 
governmental area. This, of course, is based 
upon the assumption that voluntary hospi- 
tals in a community will agree to act jointly 
in all matters leading to payment by govern- 
mental authorities. 

On eligibility for medical care, the Joint 
Committee recommends: 

Agreements concerning standards of eligibility 
for tax-supported medical care should be devel- 
oped through local conference between public 
officials and representatives of hospitals and the 
medical profession. 

Need for medical care should be determined 
by the physician. 

Eligibility for care at public expense should 
be determined by the governmental agency re- 
sponsible for payment. 

Decision concerning financial eligibility for 
care at public expense should be reached after 


investigation and consideration of . . . each 
individual case. 


In the public health service already pro- 
vided under the Social Security Act, the 
Surgeon General recently issued regulations 
covering the allotment of payments to states 
from funds appropriated under the act. It 
has been pointed out that many cities are 
failing to share these funds, largely due to 
the fact that state health departments are 
utilizing the funds in rural areas. 

It must be remembered, however, that any 


4Nelle L. Williams, Public Welfare Agencies 
and Hospitals. American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1937. 54pp. 


thorough plan for medical care will reveal 
at the very beginning a need for more ade- 
quate shelter and more nutritious food for at 
least one-third of the population. Studies of 
dependency show quite clearly that in good 
times and in bad times, sickness is a major 
cause of poverty and destitution. The cost of 
medical care has a direct relationship to the 
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cost of dependency, whether the federal gov- 
ernment is paying the bill or whether it is 
financed and administered by local govern- 
ments. Of this, the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee states: 

We have been derelict in failing to work more 
actively to prevent dependency. Many widows 
and orphans are now being supported at public 
expense who have been deprived of their natural 
support by preventable accidents and equally 
preventable diseases. Many persons are now 
among the unfortunate whom we label as the 
“unemployables” solely because they could not 
afford the medical care that would have kept 
them employable and independent. So long as 
we fail to provide adequate programs for medi- 
cal care and for protection against loss of earn- 
ings, just so long are we permitting the creation 
of a permanent class of disability dependents. 
The sick do not gather in crowds on the streets 
of our cities, but their needs are not less urgent. 











Current Fiscal Problems of Cities 


By CARL H. CHATTERS* 


Executive Director, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, Chicago 


Highlights gleaned from the proceedings of the recent annual 
conference of the Municipal Finance Officers’ Association. 


VIDENCE of the community of in- 
terest among American municipalities 
was amply provided by the thirty- 

third annual conference of the Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association of the United 
States and Canada held in St. Paul, August 
15 to 18. Among the topics discussed there 
were, to be sure, many of interest principally 
to the over 300 finance officers who attended 
the conference, but these were overshadowed 
by several problems of broader interest. 
Among the dominant themes, as pointed out 
by President Arthur C. Meyers in the open- 
ing address, were revenues and taxation, 
long-term financial planning, relief and un- 
employment, and municipal debt and credit. 


LocaAL GOVERNMENT REVENUES 


The tentative report of the Association’s 
Committee on Local Government Activities 
and Revenues addressed itself to the ques- 
tion, “Is it possible to bring into balance the 
demand for public services and the financial 
resources available to carry them out and 
do so within the present framework of demo- 
cratic local self-government?” 

Because of the length of the report and 
its preliminary nature, no adequate summary 
can be presented here, but a few of the par- 
ticular issues raised in the report and in the 
discussion which followed may be noted. 

Simeon E. Leland, chairman of the Illinois 
State Tax Commission and leader of the dis- 
cussion on the report, pointed out that “the 
important thing to emphasize in our thinking 
about fiscal affairs is the position of local 
government in the scheme of things. .. . 
What we need to see, I think, is the very 
great importance of local government as an 
agency in the satisfying of collective wants. 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Chatters was city auditor 
of Flint, Michigan, from 1922 to 1930, and director 
of finance, 1930 and 1931. 
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. . . Your problem is one of changing the 
psychology of people toward government— 
toward your particular government—at a 
time when the importance of government is 
rated by the number of acres which a sover- 
eignty occupies rather than by the require- 
ment, or the need, or the resources which 
they are called upon to administer.” 
Another point emphasized by Mr. Leland 
was the need for a recognition of the cyclical 
aspects of governmental fiscal policy. “We 
know that the resources of our citizens 
change from time to time as the economic 
vicissitudes change,” he said, “and yet in 
the field of government finance we are 
largely guilty of assuming that conditions 
will always continue as they are. Either we 
will be prosperous almost indefinitely or we 
will be poor for years and years to come. 
You develop your budgets on theories of that 
kind. Your long-term financial programs 
have been postulated on assumptions that 
price and industrial levels will continue in- 
definitely. Tax collection procedures have 
been framed and the policies with reference 
to tax collections have been developed with- 
out much reference to that sort of thing.” 
Commenting on the question of state and 
federal aid, Mr. Leland remarked, “You 
seem to be torn between two points of view: 
wanting the money on the one hand, and 
rather wanting it without any strings or con- 
ditions on the other. To what extent should 
the state make its grants or its shared rev- 
enues for the benefit of particular functions? 
Should it make grants in aid of education, 
in aid of highways, in aid of sanitation and 
recreation? Or should it simply give these 
funds free to the local governments and 
allow them to spend the money as they 
please?” This question of the extent of state 
supervision and control, he pointed out, is 
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directly connected with the original problem 
as to the proper place of local government 
in the total governmental structure. 


LONG-TERM FINANCIAL PLANNING 


“We have learned during the last eight 
years,” pointed out President 
Meyers in his address, “that 
municipalities can avoid finan- 
cial disaster by looking ahead. 
... There never was a period in 
our history when long-term fi- 
nancial planning was more im- 
portant to all levels of govern- 
ment and taxing agencies, fed- , 
eral, state, and local... . It | 
will be under this heading that | 
the most constructive and use- | 
ful work can be done for local 
government. . . . Outlines of 
procedure covering all phases of 
long - term financial planning 
that can be used for a guide for 
local financial officials should be the main 
objective. In working out a plan in locali- 
ties where there are overlapping govern- 
ments, the plan should certainly include a 
method of co-operation for all local taxing 
units of the community. Otherwise the 
maximum benefits to the taxpayers would 
not be realized.” The general recognition 
of the importance of this problem of fiscal 
planning was indicated by the fact that the 
breakfast session on this subject was one of 
the best attended sessions of the conference. 


me pe 








RELIEF AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Although relief and unemployment came 
in for considerable discussion throughout the 
meeting, the remarks of President Meyers 
may be quoted to represent the general opin- 
ion of the conference. In his opinion, “a 
serious setback was given to the solution of 
the relief problem when the FERA was 
scrapped and supplanted by the WPA. From 
the very outset the WPA has never ade- 
quately taken care of the unemployment as 
it was designed to do in spite of the fact 
that it has proven to be extremely costly. . . . 
It might as well be admitted that the recipi- 
ents of the WPA jobs regard them as 
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relief, and while a well-rounded program 
should recognize the importance of a work 
program, the line between relief and a work 
program should not be sharply drawn as in 
WPA, but the funds available for relief 
should be used either for direct relief or 

work, as an analysis of the case 

shows to be the best method to 
, use. As stated before this can 
_ only be accomplished by local 
| administration of the relief and 
unemployment problem with 
| the federal and state govern- 
| ments participating by grants- 
, in-aid, as they are the govern- 
ments that can best levy the 
tax and supply the necessary 
revenue. ... 

“A proper solution of the re- 
lief and unemployment problem 
will never be reached until it is 
recognized by all levels of gov- 
ernment, business, labor, and 
industry that the problem is one that re- 
quires a long-range plan if it is to be solved. 
. . . It seems to me that the first step to- 
wards the solution would be for the Presi- 
dent of the United States to appoint an out- 
standing committee representative of fed- 
eral, state, and local governments, business, 
and labor to work out a long-range plan and 
solution.” 


MuNnIcIPAL DEBT AND CREDIT 


One of the high lights of the conference 
was the paper presented by Frederick L. 
Bird, of Dun and Bradstreet, on “The Basis 
of Municipal Credit.” 

“All credit is based fundamentally on con- 
fidence,” said Mr. Bird. “Municipal credit 
is determined by confidence that a city’s ob- 
ligations fall clearly within its economic re- 
sources for payment; that plans for pay- 
ment have been soundly formulated; that 
the local government both possesses and 
uses adequate legal power to draw upon the 
resources which the community affords; that 
budget-making and executing policies are 
designed in the best possible way to keep the 
current accounts from becoming involved; 
that the city’s administration is providing 
the services, the physical facilities, and the 
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foresight which are essential to maintaining 
and perpetuating a liveable community; that 
this is being accomplished with reasonable 
economy and efficiency; and that there is a 
genuine policy of responsibility and integrity 
in those who administer and control the 
city’s governmental affairs. 

“These seven safeguards for municipal 
credit may sound simple, but they mean 
much. They do not constitute an exhaustive 
compendium of all the theories of municipal 
credit, but they offer a thoroughly practical 
working basis for building and maintaining 
credit. In fact, commonplace as these stand- 
ards appear to be, it is the exceptional city 
rather than the average city which even 
approximates all of them in practice today, 
and their full attainment offers a challenge 
to every municipal official who takes pride 
in his profession.” 


THE SCHOOL AND THE CITY 


A special feature of the conference pro- 
gram was an address by Professor J. G. 
Kerwin of the University of Chicago on the 
question, “Shall Schools Remain Independ- 
ent?” Professor Kerwin pointed out the 
traditional acceptance of the idea of inde- 
pendent school administration, but reported 
that as a result of a survey of school ad- 
ministration which he and Professor Nelson 
Henry have just made he finds little support 
for this separation theory. “After a study of 
over 30 cities in this country,” he said, “I 
find it impossible to conclude that the inde- 
pendence of the school board is a guarantee 
either of efficiency or political integrity. It 
is true that there are school systems which 
are departments of the city government 
which are as bad in operation as the cities 
of which they are a part, but it is equally 
true that there are other cases where school 
systems form part of the general system of 
municipal administration, closely integrated 
with the city government, where high stand- 
ards of efficiency and honesty prevail. On 
the other hand there are instances where the 
independence of the school board has simply 
meant the independence of just another po- 
litical machine—more refined, perhaps, but 
nevertheless a political machine as any 
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political scientist would understand the 
CePmM@. ... 

“While the controversy between educa- 
tors and public administrators goes on,” he 
observed, “the points of contact between 
schools and city governments grow in num- 
ber. It stands to reason that both the 
schools and the cities are mutually inter- 
ested in health, recreation, juvenile delin- 
quency, taxes, and many other things. Even 
where the law does not provide for joint 
action, there is often a voluntary co-opera- 
tion which becomes traditional and is as 
necessary as if performed by legal com- 
mand.” 

“No one can deny,” Professor Kerwin 
continued, “that behind the defense of the 
independent school board is the very whole- 
some and healthy desire of the American 
public to preserve the most remarkable gen- 
eral educational system the world has ever 
seen. Is it, however, a commendable thing 
for us to set aside one public function to be 
preserved in pristine purity and to lump to- 
gether all other activities in an inferior cate- 
gory with a contented feeling that error and 
corruption is to be expected in one place but 
never—oh never—in the other? Where is 
the justification for providing that the good 
life through education must somehow have a 
reserved sphere, while the preservation of 
life itself through health and public safety 
shall be confined to the fortunes of day-to- 
day politics. In other words, why talk of 
the ‘good life’ if we neglect the preservation 
of life? It would seem to be a perfectly ra- 
tional thing to compel the voter to watch 
more closely his municipal government by 
including therein the administration of that 
function he treasures most highly.” 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


In conclusion, city managers and other 
professional municipal officials will note with 
interest the action taken by the Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association in adopting a 
code of ethics for their profession. This ac- 
tion marks a forward step in the steady 
march of professionalization in the municipal 
service and as such will be recognized as a 
benefit to all municipal officials. 
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Municipal Finance and Personnel 
NEWS AND VIEWS 


Important developments in municipal finance and personnel administration 
are distilled for the busy administrator from publications of the Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, the Civil Service Assembly, and other sources. 




















FINANCE 


Other Revenues Gain on Property Tax 


Benoa revenue channels are gaining 
upon the property tax as a source of 
municipal revenue. The upward trend of 
three decades was culminated in 1936, when 
latest available figures show non-property 
revenues reached 41 per cent of total revenue 
receipts in the 94 American cities of more 
than 100,000 population. A _ thirty-year 
spread of municipal revenue shows that the 
general property tax totaled $256,000,000 in 
1906 (80 per cent) and $1,726,054,000 in 
1936 (59 per cent). All other revenue in 
1906 totaled $61,007,000 (20 per cent) and 
$1,165,068,000 in 1936 (41 per cent). 

Constantly expanding real estate valua- 
tions and rising tax rates, spurred by the 
speculative boom of the 1920’s, brought 
property tax collections in 1931 to an all- 
time high of more than $2,500,000,000, or 
67 per cent of total revenue receipts. A high 
percentage of receipts was shown in 1921 
when property tax collections accounted for 
74 per cent of the total, but collections that 
year were slightly less than half those a dec- 
ade later. 

Municipal revenue reflected the staggering 
impact of the depression upon the real estate 
tax and the general decline of property val- 
ues. The United States Bureau of Census 
figures show that, although rising to 69 per 
cent of total revenue receipts, property tax 
collections in 1932 declined by over $500,- 
000,000. Non-property revenues fell by 
about $225,000,000 to 31 per cent of total 
receipts, lowest percentage in more than a 
decade. Unlike the property tax, however, 
which continued to decline sharply in the 
remaining years of the slump, these sources 
demonstrated a steady rise. 

Faced with the need of continuing vital 
government services, cities set various de- 
vices to encourage payment of due taxes: 
installment collections, discounts, postpone- 
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ment of collection dates, cancellation of pen- 
alties, then turned increasingly to the states 
and federal government for aid. Distribution 
of state-collected taxes among the cities, 
adopted almost universally by 1936, ac- 
counted in part for the increase in non- 
property tax revenues which rose in the 
three succeeding years, as the property tax 
returns declined from 69 per cent to 61 per 
cent of the total revenues. Federal aid to 
cities grew to almost one-fourth of all rev- 
enue receipts for cities of all sizes by 1936, 
and accounted in part for the gain in non- 
property revenues. Sharp gains were also 
registered in subventions and grants received 
directly from states and counties and in li- 
cense taxes—ALBERT LEPAWSKY, executive 
director, Federation of Tax Administrators, 
Chicago. 


Source of Local Funds for Housing 


GALE of bonds to private institutions will 
supplement loans by the United States 
Housing Authority for construction of low- 
rent housing projects in most cities, accord- 
ing to the Municipal Finance Officers’ Asso- 
ciation. Information received by the Asso- 
ciation from 18 cities indicates that only a 
few expect to contribute large amounts of 
cash from city funds toward the projects. 

A large number of the cities in which loan 
contracts with the USHA have been ap- 
proved have donated housing sites or por- 
tions of sites and agreed to construct streets, 
sewers, and other utilities. These contribu- 
tions are deducted from the 10 per cent of 
the total cost which local authorities are re- 
quired to furnish under the USHA agree- 
ment. 

Reports of city finance officers and heads 
of local housing authorities indicate a ready 
market for local housing authority bonds up 
to 10 per cent of the total cost. In the fol- 
lowing cities these bonds have been sold or 
definite commitments to purchase them when 
they are issued have been received from 
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banks or bond houses: Allentown and Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Augusta, Georgia; 
Baltimore, Maryland; Birmingham, Ala- 
bama; Buffalo, New York; Cleveland and 
Youngstown, Ohio; Detroit, Michigan; and 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Officials of Austin, Texas, reported that 
the city had agreed to purchase the bonds in 
the event that they could not be sold at 
public sale, and that a local bank guaranteed 
the purchase if the city does not have suffi- 
cient funds. The New York City Housing 
Authority said the city agreed to purchase 
the bonds as the “initial step” in financing 
the housing projects. Officials of Syracuse, 
New York, said they hoped to sell the bonds 
to private investors, but if they failed to do 
so the city would consider means of financ- 
ing the purchases. 

It was indicated that the average interest 
rate on the local bonds will be 3% per cent. 
In most cases banks and bond houses re- 
quire bonds maturing in 15 years or longer 
which are not callable until maturity. 


Utility Revenue for General Operation 


pla segs ce facts about government 

in cities of between 5,000 and 10,000 are 
included in a statistical report entitled Gov- 
ernment in Small American Cities, just is- 
sued by the International City Managers’ 
Association. A summary of certain data 
includes: 

Personnel. Two out of every three city 
clerks are appointed by the mayor, city 
manager, or city council, while one in three 
is elected by the people. The number of 
full-time paid policemen ranges from one in 
each of five cities to 35 in Miami Beach, 
Florida, and 32 in Rye, New York. The 
number of full-time paid firemen ranges from 
one in each of 25 cities to 42 in Ocean City, 
New Jersey, and 34 in Miami Beach, Flori- 
da. One in five cities apparently does not 
have any full-time firemen but relies entirely 
on volunteer departments. 

Transfer of Utility Revenues. Nearly one- 
half of the cities which own and operate 
utilities applied a portion of the 1937 utility 
revenues to the general fund of the city, 
varying in amount from $500 in Livingston, 
Montana, to $260,357 in Marblehead, Massa- 
chusetts. Six other cities which transferred 
over $100,000 of utility revenues to the gen- 
eral fund in 1937 are Clearwater, Florida; 
Colton, California; Duncan, Oklahoma; 
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Idaho Falls, Idaho; Lexington, North Caro- 
lina; and Martinsville, Virginia. 

Debt. Eight cities have no debt of any 
kind, and 18 others have no general funded 
debt. The eight cities which have no debt 
are: Clinton and Webb City, Missouri; Day- 
ton, Kentucky; Hastings, Michigan; Me- 
nomonee, Wisconsin; Red Oak, Iowa; South 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania; and Venice, IIl- 
inois. The 18 cities with no general funded 
debt are: Anadarko and Stillwater, Okla- 
homa; Batavia, Naperville, and Wheaton, 
Illinois; Cartersville, Georgia; Charlotte and 
Manistique, Michigan; Chillicothe, Mis- 
souri; Durango and La Junta, Colorado; 
Franklin, New Hampshire; Galion and 
Greenville, Ohio; Kearney, Nebraska; Mid- 
dletown and West York, Pennsylvania; and 
Prescott, Arizona. Thirty cities have a gen- 
eral funded debt of from $500,000 to $1,000,- 
000, and 14 other cities have a funded debt 
ranging from $1,000,000 to $6,000,000. 


Administering Assessment Machinery 


prow the so-called “unit” system of 
assessing real estate recently installed 
in Jefferson County (Birmingham) Alabama, 
it is expected that taxpayers will be saved 
considerable time and money. This system 
dispenses with the annual listing by taxpay- 
ers and also provides for a separate assess- 
ment for each parcel of real estate. In sep- 
arating the entire list of property into in- 
dividual items, the number of accounts was 
increased from 55,000 to approximately 
200,000. Each parcel has a key number 
which determines its location instantly, and 





“THe Bonp BuyEr’s” INDEX ON 
MuNIcIPAL BonpD YIELDS 
(Twenty Large Cities) 
1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 


> 2» 2 2 F 
| nn 3.16 2.62 3.25 3.81 5.48 
, a 3.07 2.74 3.11 3.61 4.89 
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Lowest Yield—2.62%, January 1, 1937 
Highest Yield—5.69%, May 1, 1933 
Source: Weekly Bond Buyer, September 3, 1938. 
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this number is followed by a lot and block 
number. In the process of installing the sys- 
tem, many errors of description—the result 
of recopying rolls for the last 30 years—were 
found and corrected. A big saving was also 
effected in clerical expenses. Heretofore, it 
is reported that 16 clerks were kept busy 
each year, from October to January, listing 
property. This force will be reduced to four. 
Checking descriptions used to keep four 
clerks busy for five and one-half months. It 
is estimated that the work will now be done 
by two clerks in about three weeks. County 
Assessor Roy Johnson believes the saving in 
stationery alone will be about $10,000.— 
Assessors’ News Letter. 





PERSONNEL 
Appraising In-Service Training 


A SURVEY of in-service training courses 

given by federal departments for fed- 
eral employees recently made by the Council 
of Personnel Administration gives food for 
thought to those who are now concerned with 
the initiation and development of similar 
in-service training programs on the munici- 
pal level. The federal survey which is repro- 
duced in chart form presents 44 detailed 
aspects of these various courses grouped 
under the main headings of objectives, ex- 
tent of program, provisions for time, cost, 
types of courses and instruction, and results. 
The results of these various programs are 
measured in terms of their effect on quantity 
and quality of output and whether or not 
they affect promotions, dismissals, transfers, 
and resignations. 

The impetus that the provisions of the 
George-Deen Bill, which make available vo- 
cational education funds for in-service train- 
ing under public auspices, will have on the 
development of such programs at the state 
and municipal levels is as yet unknown. 
Considerable interest is being shown in a 
limited number of states in getting this pro- 
gram started, and it is to be hoped that 
municipal officials will not only give whole- 
hearted co-operation to state officials who are 
responsible for the administration of these 
grants but will also act as a spearhead to get 
the programs under way. No city is too 
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small to consider the desirability of making 
in-service training opportunities available to 
its officials, either under its own auspices or 
in cooperation with other cities and agencies 
in certain fields. 

Any city which has a local educational 
institution near at hand can profit by en- 
couraging employees to take selected courses 
which will be of value not only in training 
them for the performance of their present 
duties but also in preparing them for in- 
creased responsibilities and making them 
more specifically aware of the objectives of 
the government for which they work. It is 
only by this process that real co-ordination of 
municipal activities can take place on the 
basis of sound competence on the part of 
employees and a real awareness of the gen- 
eral purposes of the municipal organization. 


Election Workers Tested 


ITH the results of recent examina- 

tions for election officials before it, 
the Milwaukee City Service Commission has 
just summarized its two years’ experience in 
the selection of election workers on a merit 
basis. At the request of the board of elec- 
tion commissioners, the city service com- 
mission gave competitive examinations to 
candidates for these non-civil-service jobs. 
The total number of persons examined for 
the election positions in 1937 and 1938 was 
4,763 and the total cost was $1,266.70, or 
a per capita cost of 27 cents. The study 
showed that of 1,979 individuals taking the 
examinations in 1937 and 1938 who had 
actually served previously as election offi- 
cials, 648 failed to receive passing grades. 
In order for the election board to obtain the 
necessary distribution of successful candi- 
dates throughout the city’s 27 wards and the 
three leading political parties, it was neces- 
sary to hold three separate examinations in 
1938. In each of the two latter tests given 
this spring, those who had failed previously 
were allowed to take the examination again, 
minor changes being made in the test. Of 
336 who appeared a second time after once 
failing, 166 or 49.5 per cent passed. Of 11 
who took it a third time, only 2, or 18.2 
per cent, passed—Civil Service Assembly 
News Letter. 
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City Managers to Hold Silver 


Anniversary Conference 


* 150 city and county managers 
will meet in Boston on September 26 
to 29 for the Silver Anniversary Conference 
of the International City Managers’ Associ- 
ation. The council-manager plan as an ef- 
fective instrument in democratic government 
will be emphasized at a special meeting to 
be held at Faneuil Hall, the cradle of Amer- 
ican liberty. But the main emphasis of the 
conference will be on problems of public 
welfare, housing, and city planning. Under 
the general heading of “Public Welfare Re- 
lationships—City, State, Federal” will be 
discussed such subjects as the city’s position 
in long-range welfare plans, problems in 
financing relief, extent to which the city 
should provide medical care, and how to 
raise the sponsor’s share of WPA projects. 
There will also be a special session on man- 
agement problems, on matters pertaining to 
the city manager profession, and on prin- 
ciples of private management applicable to 
public management. Fourteen former pres- 
idents of the Association will make brief 
talks on the future of the city at the annual 
banquet, at-which Richard S. Childs, father 
of the manager plan, and Charles E. 
Merriam, of the University of Chicago, will 
give the main addresses. Special sessions 
will afford the city managers an opportunity 
to tell their most humorous experiences, 
their worst boners as city managers, and 
their most difficult administrative problems 
and how they solved them. 


Municipal Facts To Be Secured in 
State-Wide Survey 


ver North Carolina League of Munici- 
palities has inaugurated a comprehensive 
study of municipal government in that state 
for the purpose of obtaining complete facts 
about every municipal activity. Technically 
the survey is sponsored by the North Caro- 
lina Local Government Commission, but the 
League furnishes the administrative spon- 
sorship of the project, which is estimated to 
require an outlay of more than $165,000, of 
which WPA is furnishing $118,000. From 
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one to ten research workers will be assigned 
to each incorporated municipality in the 
state until all available data have been col- 
lected and sampled. The information se- 
cured by the survey will be analyzed, di- 
gested, and charted with a view to preparing 
many special publications and pamphlets on 
specific problems for municipal officials, and 
in addition a college textbook and a high 
school textbook based upon actual municipal 
government in practice——Patrick HEALy, 
JR., executive secretary, North Carolina 
League of Municipalities. 


Municipal Parking Lots Set Pattern for 
Business Districts of Future 


ARDEN CITY, New York, with a 

population of about 10,000, late in 
June opened to the public seven off-the- 
street municipal parking lots comprising 
about eight and one-half acres with a ca- 
pacity of 775 cars. Plans for these free park- 
ing areas in the vicinity of business and 
apartment house properties were made sev- 
eral years ago with the idea of providing the 
utmost convenience at minimum cost 
through the acquisition of rearage instead of 
valuable street frontage property. The nec- 
essary land was acquired by condemnation 
at a cost of $143,165 which was assessed 
against the business and apartment property 
benefited. The cost of improving these 
areas, $40,000, is being financed by bonds 
maturing in annual installments over a pe- 
riod of five years, except for $2,000 which 
was included in the current budget. During 
the development of these parking lots, the 
village secured, by gift and by purchase for 
$8,500, additional property for a lot near 
the post office and for an extension of one of 
the new areas and authorized $6,000 for 
improvements, both amounts to be raised by 
bond issue except 5 per cent which is to 
come from the general fund. 

Construction work included the demoli- 
tion of one residence and several garages 
and laying concrete curbs and sidewalks. 
The lots are surfaced with 5 inches of com- 
pacted cinders treated with a primary ap- 
plication of tar and sand and a surface of 
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asphalt and dolomite screenings. To make 
the parking lots as attractive and convenient 
as possible, all areas not used for parking or 
driveways have been attractively landscaped 
and grass planted on sides adjacent to resi- 
dential property. Trees, shrubs, and hedge 
plants obtained from the village nurseries 
have been set out and landscaped islands or 
attractive wood fences have been used to in- 
dicate the termination of parking zones. 
Such arrangements coupled with a mini- 
mum number of standardized signs have 
eliminated the necessity of attendants and 
parking lines. Sidewalks have been con- 
structed as barriers between parking lanes 
to avoid as far as possible dented bumpers 
and fenders that have been one objection to 
mass parking. 

As a result of this new municipal activity, 
a business store built last year has show 
windows and a main entrance facing one of 
the parking fields as well as the principal 
business street, and more customers enter 
from the parking field than from the street. 
The general layout was prepared under the 
direction of the department of public works, 
and the entire construction work handled by 
the regular personnel of the department.— 
ALLAN H. Rocers, superintendent of public 
works, Garden City, New York. 


Chief Administrative Officer Appointed 
by Los Angeles County 


5 a0 Board of Supervisors of Los Angeles 
County, California, on August 3 created 
a position in the classified service to be 
known as chief administrative officer—a 
modified form of the council-manager plan. 
This chief executive, to be appointed by the 
county board, will exercise administrative 
supervision and control over all depart- 
ments, services, and institutions of the 
county, coordinate their operations and car- 
ry out the policies, rules, regulations, and 
ordinances of the board. The only county 
officers not directly responsible to the chief 
administrative officer are the sheriff, district 
attorney, and assessor, all of whom are 
elective officials, and the civil service com- 
mission, which is appointed by the board. He 
is charged, however, with the duty of super- 
vision and controlling expenditures in these 
four departments. The chief administrative 
officer does not have power to appoint and 
remove heads of departments in the agencies 
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coming under his supervision, as this power 
is lodged in the county board by the charter. 
Thus, while the chief administrative officer 
has all the responsibilities of a county man- 
ager, all of his acts must be approved by 
the county board. 

Wayne R. Allen, county purchasing agent 
for the past two years, has been appointed 
the first chief administrative officer in addi- 
tion to his regular duties. He will have 
charge of more than 50 departments employ- 
ing more than 15,000 employees and spend- 
ing more than $80,000,000 annually. It is 
the intention of the county board to try this 
arrangement for a year or so and if it proves 
satisfactory have an amendment placed on 
the ballot for the purpose of amending the 
county charter to provide for the true coun- 
cil-manager plan——J. Lyte CUNNINGHAM, 
chief of research division, Department of 
Budget and Research, County of Los 
Angeles. 


Unique Method of Insuring Liability 
of Taxicab Operators 


tp city of Durham, North Carolina, 
under a recent ordinance, requires oper- 
ators of taxicabs and for-hire cars to carry 
liability and property damage insurance to 
cover liability in the amount of $2,500 for 
injuries to one person in case of one acci- 
dent, $5,000 for injuries to more than one 
person in one accident, and $500 for prop- 
erty damage in one accident, and requires 
that the policies or surety bonds must be 
filed with the city as a condition to opera- 
tion. An ordinance similar to this has been 
in effect for several years, but the insurance 
companies were slow in adjusting claims, 
gave poor service, constantly increased the 
rates, and arbitrarily cancelled policies in 
many instances. To overcome these diffi- 
culties, the city amended the ordinance to 
provide that operators of taxicabs and for- 
hire cars, instead of furnishing liability in- 
surance or surety bonds, may form an asso- 
ciation for creating and maintaining a sink- 
ing or trust fund to be used solely for the 
payment of claims and judgments brought 
against the drivers for negligent operation. 

The city requires the association to make 
a minimum payment into its treasury of at 
least $10 a month for each motor vehicle 
operated, the aggregate payments to be not 
less than $800 per month until a minimum 
sum of $20,000 has accumulated; this mini-_ 
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mum sum must thereafter be maintained. 
The city also requires that the secretary of 
the association submit to the city each month 
a sworn statement listing all motor vehicles 
operated for which monthly payments have 
. been made. These funds must be deposited 
each month with ‘the clerk of the superior 
court of Durham County to be kept in trust 
for the payment of claims. 

The ordinance is rather far reaching in its 
scope, provides a method whereby new taxi- 
cab companies may become members of the 
association, prescribing the scale of fees in 
each case; gives the city council control and 
at the same time enables the city to stay 
clear of responsibility and not become in- 
volved in what might be considered the in- 
surance business. The results to date have 
been highly satisfactory—the cost to the 
cab companies has been reduced, small and 
just claims have been amicably settled and, 
despite the fact that the plan has been in 
operation for only four months, the fund 
now in the treasury of the association has 
reached the sum of $2,400.—H. A. YANcEY, 
city manager, Durham, North Carolina. 


Water Supply System Approved by 
Nine-to-One Vote in Toledo 


Y a vote of almost 9 to 1, the citizens of 
Toledo, Ohio, on August 9 approved the 
construction of a Lake Erie water supply 
system which will cost almost nine and one- 
half million dollars—the largest single 
amount of indebtedness ever assumed by 
the city. Perhaps the basic reasons for the 
overwhelming approval of this proposal are 
that real estate will not be burdened with 
an additional tax, water rates will not be 
increased, and a large grant of federal funds 
will be received. It is significant, however, 
that not one official or employee of the city 
of Toledo had asked anyone to vote for 
the lake water proposal. All proposed im- 
provements, levies, and bond issues during 
the last eight or nine years were accorded a 
negative reception by the voters. The job 
of putting over past bond issues generally 
fell to the administration in office, but this 
time the city council decided to use other 
methods of carrying the issue to the voters. 
It was decided first of all to appoint a 
small citizen committee which would in turn 
appoint a larger citizen committee to carry 
on a campaign of informing the people thor- 
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oughly about the proposal. The necessary 
finances for the campaign were raised in a 
manner comparable to community chest sub- 
scription. The Commission of Publicity and 
Efficiency, which is the research agency for 
the city government, prepared a report on 
the present water system and the proposed 
improvement, and the council provided 
funds for distributing a copy to every fam- 
ily in the city. This factual report out- 
lined the growth of the water system, 
pointed out the deficiencies of the pres- 
ent river supply system, described the pro- 
posed Lake Erie water works system, out- 
lined in clear and complete fashion the fi- 
nancing of the system, and presented in 
question-and-answer form facts about the 
proposal. A total of 72,000 copies of this 
eight-page report were distributed through- 
out the city in one day by Boy Scouts who 
volunteered their services at no cost to the 
city, following a plan laid out for this pur- 
pose by the city planning commission. 

Back of the entire proposal are two years 
of study on the part of municipal officials. 
Several comprehensive reports were made by 
outstanding engineers and the proposal re- 
ceived the unanimous approval of the city 
council. The new water supply system will 
be financed with a $4,000,000 PWA grant, 
revenue bonds in the amount of $3,600,000, 
$750,000 from water fund cash, and the 
remainder in water works bonds.—JouN N. 
Epy, city manager, Toledo, Ohio. 


Cities Adopt Uniform Methods of 


Determining Drunkenness 


pe refine the method by which drunk- 
enness is determined is the purpose of 
the motor vehicle intoxication report form 
developed about a year ago by the National 
Safety Council and recently approved by 
the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police. This report form already has been 
adopted by more than 75 municipal police 
departments, including those at Detroit, 
Kansas City, Pittsburgh, Oakland, Buffalo, 
Houston, and Syracuse. 

To obtain convictions for the offense of 
driving while under the influence of intoxi- 
cating liquor, it is generally necessary to 
prove that (1) the person was operating a 
car on a public highway; (2) his physical 
condition or judgment has been impaired so 
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that he was not in possession of his normal 
faculties; and (3) this impairment was 
caused by the influence of alcohol. A very 
real difficulty in proving item three is that, 
according to medical authorities, there are 
about 60 pathological conditions that pro- 
duce one or more of the same symptoms in 
the human body as does alcohol. To be 
able to pronounce a man under the influence 
of liquor these pathological conditions must 
be ruled out. 

Thus such questions as the following ap- 
pear on the form: Are you ill? Are you 
under a doctor’s care? Are you taking 
medicine? Have you been to a dentist? 
Are you hurt? Did you get a bump on your 
head? How much sleep did you have last 
night? In this way the form attempts to 
take into account and tries to get proof to 
rebut all of the possible spurious defenses 
that a person may offer as well as provide 
for the recording of all subjective evidence 
as to his condition. 

It is recognized that at best such a method 
of determining drunkenness is unreliable, 
and on the reverse side of the form are 
spaces for recording the results of the three 
most widely used chemical tests (blood, 
urine, and breath)—the kind of tests which 
are becoming more and more popular with 
enforcement officers and by which they are 
far surer to secure convictions in bona fide 
alcohol cases. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 


NTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS’ AssocI- 
ATION—Boston, Massachusetts, Septem- 
ber 26-29. Executive Director, Clarence E. 
Ridley, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FIRE 
Cuters—New Orleans, Louisiana, Septem- 
ber 27-30. Executive Secretary, Jay W. 
Stevens, State Fire Marshal, San Francisco, 
California. 
AMERICAN PuBLic Works AssocIATION— 
New York City, October 3-5. Executive 
Director, Frank W. Herring, 1313 East 60 
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Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION — 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, October 3-7. Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Howard S. Braucher, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION — 
Chicago, Illinois, October 5-7. Executive 
Director, Clifford W. Ham, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HousING OF- 
FICIALS—Washington, D.C., October 11-14. 
Executive Director, Coleman Woodbury, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

Crv1t Service ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA—Washington, D. C., 
October 17-21. Executive Director, G. Lyle 
Belsley, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSESSING 
Orricers—Cincinnati, Ohio, October 19-21. 
Executive Director, Albert W. Noonan, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—Kansas City, Missouri, October 25-28. 
Executive Secretary, Reginald M. Atwater, 
50 West 50 Street, New York. 

NATIONAL MunicrpaLt LEAGUE — Balti- 
more, December 1-3. Executive Director, 
Howard P. Jones, 309 East 34 Street, New 
York. 


I. R. Ellison 


CAREER of 21 years of active city 

managership in four cities ended on 
August 11 with the death of I. R. Ellison, 
city manager of Jackson, Michigan. Mr. 
Ellison was born in Louisville, Kentucky, 
in 1885, and was a graduate of Bardstown 
College at Bardstown, Kentucky. He en- 
tered the city manager profession in 1913 as 
city manager of Eaton Rapids, Michigan, 
from which city in 1916 he was promoted 
to the managership of Grand Haven, Mich- 
igan. He became the first city manager of 
Muskegon, Michigan, in 1920, where he 
served for 13 years. During the next four 
years he was engaged in private business, 
and on February 13, 1937, became city man- 
ager of Jackson, Michigan, which position 
he held at the time of his death. 


























Recent City Manager Appointments 
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A. J. KoEnic 


Tom R. BAILEY 


Tom R. Bailey.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Ashtabula, Ohio, on June 1, 1938. 
Born at Asheville, North Carolina, on April 
15, 1903. Education: LL.B. degree, Ohio 
Northern University, 1925. Experience: 
private law practice, 1925-35; city solicitor 
for Ashtabula, 1935 to June 1, 1938. 

A. J. Koenig.—Appointed city manager 
of Wilmette, Illinois, on September 1, 1938. 
Born on June 18, 1891, at Saginaw, Michi- 
gan. Education: master’s degree in munici- 
pal administration, 1925, University of 
Michigan. Experience: superintendent of 
schools in Buckley, Kinde, Comstock, Mont- 
gomery, and Marcellus, Michigan, 1914-23; 
assistant to the city manager of Pontiac, 
Michigan, 1925-28; city manager, Plymouth, 
Michigan, 1928-31; city manager Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin, 1931 to August 1, 1938. 

Orrin S. Rhudy.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Galax, Virginia, on July 1, 1937. 
Born on November 11, 1903 at Spring Val- 
ley, Virginia. Education: A. B. in political 
science, 1928, Emory and Henry College, 
and one quarter of graduate study at Duke 
University. Experience: assistant principal, 





OrrIN S. RHUDY 


and later principal, in high schools in two 
different cities in West Virginia, 1928-33; 
assistant principal, senior high school, Galax, 
Virginia, 1933-37; assistant town manager 
of Galax from March, 1937 to time of ap- 
pointment as manager. 

James A. Whitaker.— Appointed city 
manager of Baie-Comeau, Quebec, on 
September 1, 1937. Born in Ungava Ter- 
ritory, Quebec, on September 30, 1888. 
Education: B. A., B. SC., 1905, St. Joseph’s 
College of Arts and Science, Burlington, 
Vermont; C. E., Ecole Polytechnique, Mon- 
treal; M. D., Howard Medical College, Bur- 
lington, Vermont; postgraduate work in 
chemistry, public health, and social science, 
Laval University, Montreal; training in mil- 
itary science and tactics, Burlington, Ver- 
mont. Experience: manager of real estate 
developments in Montreal for Sir Thomas 
Shaughnessy and Group, 1908-12; munici- 
pal advisor on Canadian affairs for James 
B. Duke, 1912-25; municipal administrator 
for Aluminum Company, opening city of 
Arvida, Quebec, 1927-31; town planner for 
group of capitalists, Gaspé, Quebec, 1931-37. 


WO-THIRDS of the 84 city managers appointed in 1937 had had previous 

public experience: 20 were former managers re-entering the profession, 7 were 
promoted from the managership of another city, 17 were local department heads 
promoted to the managership, and 13 held public administrative positions in cities 
other than the city to which they were appointed. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 














A Bett for Pussy. The town of Stazely, 
Alberta, Canada, in order to protect birds, 
compels cat owners by ordinance to provide 
their pets with a collar and bell. The ordinance 
reads: “Every owner of a cat in the town of 
Stazely shall cause the cat to wear around the 
neck a collar to which shall be fastened a bell, 
and all cats not wearing a collar to which a bell 
is fastened will be destroyed.” 


Parking Meters. The city council of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has authorized the installation of 
3,000 parking meters for a trial period of one 
year. 


Forestalling Evasion of Personal Property 
Tax. Assessors in 32 states by co-operative 
agreement have pledged themselves to assist 
their fellow officers in other states by exchanging 
information on the value of personal property 
to forestall cases of tax evasion by persons or 
companies claiming residence in more than one 
assessment jurisdiction or having personal prop- 
erty located in jurisdictions other than the one 
in which the principal office of the company is 
situated. California requires the assessing offi- 
cers in the various counties of the state to ex- 
change information which would be of mutual 
assistance. 


Annual Wages for Wage Earners. The Arizona 
State Highway Commission is being urged by 
the Arizona Municipal Association and the 
county boards of supervisors to guarantee an- 
nual salaries in lieu of an hourly rate of pay. 


Municipal Gas Plants. Three Illinois towns, 
Atwood, Arthur, and Newman, each with a pop- 
ulation of about 1,000, have filed applications 
with WPA for grants and loans to construct 
municipal natural gas plants estimated to cost 
between $45,000 and $60,000 each. According 





* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, International City Managers’ Association, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, National 
Association of Assessing Officers, and National 
Association of Housing Officials. 
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to the Illinois Municipal League, three other 
Illinois towns between 2,000 and 3,000 popula- 
tion have municipal gas plants: Pittsfield, Rood- 
house, and Watseka. 


Sewer Rental. Bedford, Ohio, recently set up 
a sewer rental based on the amount of water 
used, the charge being made only against prop- 
erty served by the sewerage system and made a 
lien against the property. City Manager Arthur 
H. Wedge sent municipal residents and property 
owners a circular about the sewer rental charges 
and a copy of the ordinance. 


Police Warn Traffic Offenders. Hackensack, 
New Jersey, in an effort to reduce the number of 
automobile accidents sends warning letters to 
drivers who make minor infractions of traffic 
rules. A card index system is kept and after two 
warnings a summons for arrest is issued. The 
letter, which is signed by the chief of police, 
contains pictures of some traffic accidents. 


Telling It to the Taxpayers. Taxpayers in 
Plymouth, Michigan, recently received with their 
tax bills a printed letter over the name of City 
Manager C. H. Elliott outlining briefly what the 
city proposes to do with the tax money and 
urging citizens to make fuller use of the public 
services. Royal Oak, Michigan, is distributing to 
each home in the city, during the tax collection 
period, an attractive four-page folder which 
shows the cost of municipal services per year, 
per month, and per week for homes assessed at 
$1,000, $2,000 and so on up to $9,000 for each 
of the several municipal services. The last page 
contains a chart showing the distribution of the 
tax dollar. E. M. Shafter is city manager. 


Houston Creates Water Board. Upon the 
recommendation of a firm of consulting engi- 
neers the city council of Houston, Texas, re- 
cently created a water department board of 10 
members, including one city commissioner, ap- 
pointed by the mayor. The board will have 
charge of the management and operation of the 
water department subject to approval by the 
city council. The members will serve without 
pay. Any rules and regulations adopted by the 
board must be approved by the mayor and 
council, and the council controls the water de- 
partment budget. 


- 
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City Streets Become State Highways. Routes 
of state highways in Indiana cities (with the 
exception of Indianapolis) are now a part of the 
state highway system with maintenance and 
improvements to be financed with state highway 
funds, under a law passed by the 1937 legisla- 
ture. The highway commission also becomes 
responsible for the reconstruction of these 
streets as well as regulation of traffic and park- 
ing. Maintenance has been defined as meaning 
repair, cleaning, snow removal, and the control 
and maintenance of signs and signals. 


Change Paving Assessment Basis. The cost of 
street paving work in New Orleans will be as- 
sessed to abutting property on a square footage 
basis rather than a front-foot basis as formerly, 
under the terms of a new law signed by the 
governor late in June. Another new law au- 
thorizes New Orleans to levy assessments to pay 
the cost of materials and equipment on WPA 
street paving projects. 


Relief Equals Other Municipal Costs. About 
135,000 citizens of St. Louis, or one of every six 
people in the city, are being supported by public 
funds. It is estimated that the total cost of 
relief for this year will be about $23,000,000. 
The St. Louis city budget for the current fiscal 
year for the operation and maintenance of de- 
partments and services supported from mu- 
nicipal taxation is $20,748,000. None of the 
$23,000,000 of relief expenditures is covered by 
municipal taxes. 


Use Decelerometers to Test Brakes. The Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, police department has in- 
augurated a free brake testing service in which 
decelerometers will be used instead of the ortho- 
dox brake testing equipment. The decelerometer 
is attached to the running board of the car to 
be tested, and then the car is brought to a stop 
by use of the brakes. A pendulum in the device 
indicates the efficiency of the brakes. 


Prohibit Removal of Accident Cars. The Fort 
Worth, Texas, city council recently passed an 
ordinance prohibiting the removal of automo- 
biles from the scene of an accident before the 
case has been investigated by the police depart- 
ment. The ordinance is expected to make more 
effective the investigational work of the police. 


Fines for Jaywalkers. The police departments 
in Los Angeles and Ogden, Utah, have recently 
undertaken anti-jaywalking campaigns. Jay- 
walking in Ogden costs $1 per jaywalk, and 
violations in the downtown district have almost 
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been eliminated. In Los Angeles stiffer sen- 
tences are meted out to jaywalkers whose in- 
fractions cause accidents. 


Funds for Housing Subsidies. The city coun- 
cil of New York City recently passed an ordi- 
nance providing for an occupancy tax to provide 
funds for housing subsidies. The tax will range 
from $1 to $6 per year per business property. 
The highest amount, $6, will be paid by estab- 
lishments having an annual rental value of 
$5,000 or more. It is estimated that this tax 
will yield about $600,000 per year, enough to 
guarantee 3 per cent interest on approximately 
$20,000,000 worth of housing authority bonds. 


Mosquitoes in Catch Basins. Water accumu- 
lating in catch basins in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, after every rain provides an excellent breed- 
ing spot for mosquitoes. Every ten days each 
catch basin is sprayed with an oil similar to 
that used in Diesel motors. 


Zoning for Off-Street Parking. Amendments 
proposed for the zone regulations of Greenwich, 
Connecticut, provide that apartment buildings 
shall have garages as accessories to and on the 
same lot as such apartments providing storage 
for not less than two motor vehicles for every 
three families, but in no case for more than 
one motor vehicle for each family. 


Cities Interested in Housing. Eighteen Mich- 
igan cities by formal action have asked the 
governor to seek passage of legislation which will 
enable them to participate in the federal low- 
cost housing program. At present Detroit is the 
only Michigan city empowered to undertake 
such housing, but the USHA has earmarked a 
fund of $30,000,000 for Michigan use outside 
of Detroit. 


Rezoning and Replanning. Over one-third of 
the cities of the country (37 per cent) now 
have an active movement on for restudy of their 
city plans, for revising their plans in some way, 
or for rezoning, and more than two-thirds (67 
per cent) of the cities of over 500,000 popula- 
tion have such a movement, according to the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards in 
connection with its recent semi-annual survey of 
the real estate market. 


Activated Sludge Suit Settled. The patent 
infringement judgment of $4,927,000 obtained 
by Activated Sludge, Incorporated, against the 
city of Milwaukee about a year ago was settled 
by the city on July 23 for $818,000, ending a 
long court battle begun in 1924. 
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The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 














GOVERNMENT IN SMALL AMERICAN CITIES. 
International City Managers’ Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. August, 
1938. 35pp. $2. 

This statistical report gives the name of the 
city clerk, number of employees, revenues and 
expenditures in 1937, and indebtedness for the 
cities of 5,000 to 10,000 population. 


RECRUITMENT OF POLICEMEN. By Donald 
C. Stone. International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago. August, 1938. 28pp. 50 cents. 
This report describes in detail the best 

methods of recruiting policemen and includes 

suggested model forms for use in the various 
steps of the procedure. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS AND FEDERAL 
Funps. By John McDiarmid. University of 
Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 
1938. 244pp. $2.50. 

PRESSURES ON THE LEGISLATURE OF NEW JERSEY. 
By Dayton D. McKean. Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York. 1938. 
251pp. $2.75. 

A Roster oF CALIFORNIA CITY OFFICIALS. 
League of California Municipalities, 448 South 
Hill Street, Los Angeles. 1938. 42pp. $2.50. 


FINANCE 


FINANCING New York City’s Future PEr- 
MANENT IMPROVEMENTS. By F. Dodd 
McHugh. Sponsored by the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee on City Planning, New York City. 
1938. 95pp. 

LonG-TERM PROGRAM OF CAPITAL EXPENDI- 
TURES. R. W. Flack, City Manager, San 
Diego, California. 1938. 45pp. 

OVERLAPPING LocaL ASSESSMENT DISTRICTS; 
SECOND ProGRESS REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON ASSESSMENT ORGANIZATION AND PERSON- 
NEL. National Association of Assessing Offi- 
cers, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. August, 
1938. 3lpp. 25 cents. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LEGAL REMEDIES OF 
MUNICIPAL BONDHOLDERS AND ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE CONTROL OF MUNICIPAL REORGANIZA- 
TIONS. Section of Municipal Law, American 
Bar Association, Arnold Frye, Secretary, 49 
Wall Street, New York. 

STATUS OF FINANCES AND SERVICES IN 15-MILL 
Limitation Cities. Michigan Municipal 
League, 205 South State Street, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 1938. 28pp. $1. 

TABULAR ANALYSIS OF STATE FISCAL OFFICES. 
National Association of State Auditors, Comp- 
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trollers and Treasurers, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 1938. 68pp. $1. 

Wuere THESE Rocky Biurrs MEET; INCLUD- 
ING THE STORY OF THE KANsAS City TEN- 
YEAR PLan. Chamber of Commerce, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 1938. 293pp. $2.50. 


PERSONNEL 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION AND PROCEDURE 
AS INSTALLED IN THE INDIANA DEPARTMENT 
OF PuBLIC WELFARE AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION Division. Public Adminis- 
tration Service, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
1938. 90pp. $1.50. 

REPORT OF FOREMAN TRAINING CONFERENCE 
DEPARTMENTS OF PUBLIC SERVICE, CITY OF 
Lonc BeacuH. (Three parts.) Bureau of 
Trade and Industrial Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento, California. 
1938. 92pp., 102pp., and 84pp. 

TENURE, TRAINING, AND COMPENSATION OF 
Detroit SociAL Workers. By Cecile M. 
Whalen. Detroit Bureau of Governmental 
Research, Inc., 5135 Cass Avenue, Detroit, 
Michigan. 1938. 68pp. 75 cents. 


PLANNING 


PLANNING A BETTER ComMuNITY. Iowa State 
Planning Board, Des Moines. 1938. 47pp. 
PusBLic WorKs PLANNING IN OKLAHOMA: PRIN- 
CIPLES, PROBLEMS, AND RESULTS OF INVEN- 
TorY. Division of State Planning, Oklahoma 
Planning and Resources Board, Oklahoma 

City. 1938. 54pp. 


TRAFFIC 


EXPERIENCE OF MUNICIPALITIES THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY WITH PARKING METERS. 
League of Virginia Municipalities, 902 Trav- 
elers Building, Richmond. 1938. 26pp. 50 
cents. 





HEALTH 


THE NATIONAL HEALTH SuRVEY: 1935-36; THE 
MAGNITUDE OF THE CHRONIC DISEASE PROB- 
LEM IN THE UNITED STATES. United States 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 
1938. 19pp. 

THE NATIONAL HEALTH SuRVEY: 1935-36; THE 
RELIEF AND INCOME STATUS OF THE URBAN 
POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 1935. 
United States Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1938. Variously paged. 


RECREATION 


PaRK AND RECREATION STRUCTURES. 3 Vols. 
Pt. 1, Administration and Basic Service Facil- 
ities. 200pp. Pt. 2, Recreational and Cultural 
Facilities. 212pp. Pt. 3, Overnight and Or- 
ganized Camp Facilities. 192pp. By Albert 
H. Good. National Park Service, Washington, 
D.C. 1938. 75 cents per volume. 


WELFARE 


ANALYSIS OF RELIEF Case LOAD oF THIRTY 
New Jersey Municrpa.ities. Division of 
Statistics and Research, Department of Insti- 
tutions and Agencies, Trenton. 1938. 18pp. 

A GENERAL MEDICAL SERVICE FOR THE NATION. 
British Medical Association, Tavistock Square, 
W.C.1, London, England. 1938. SOpp. 

SEVEN YEARS OF UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF IN 
NEw JERSEY, 1930-1936; A REPORT PREPARED 
FOR THE COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL SECURITY. By 
Douglas H. MacNeil. Social Science Research 
Council, Committee on Social Security, 726 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 1938. 
307pp. 

THE TREND OF RELIEF Costs IN HAMILTON 
County, Onto, 1925-37. Cincinnati Bureau 
of Governmental Research, Inc., Leverone 
Building, Cincinnati. 1938. 12pp. $1 plus 
postage. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


MANUAL OF ORDINANCES AND REQUIREMENTS IN 
THE INTEREST OF AIR POLLUTION, SMOKE 
ELIMINATION. Smoke Prevention Association, 
City Hall Square Building, Chicago. 1938. 
160pp. 50 cents. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE ON HIGHWAY ENGINEERING 
HELD AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 1938. 

. The Conference, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 1938. 255pp. 
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TENTATIVE DRAFT OF BUILDING CopE REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR LIGHT AND VENTILATION. Amer- 
ican Standard Association, 29 West 39 Street, 
New York. 1938. 26pp. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


AVIATION FACILITIES IN NEw York STATE. By 
Joseph C. Frederick and Floyd A. Ricard. 
Division of State Planning, Albany. 1938. 
229pp. 

STATISTICS OF WISCONSIN PUBLIC UTILITIES, 
1935-36-37; ELectric, GAs, TELEPHONE, 
ELectric RAILWAY, AND HEATING UTILITIES. 
Public Service Commission, Madison. August, 
1938. 60pp. 


EDUCATION 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING SITUATION AND NEEDS. 
By Alice Barrows. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. 1938. 62pp. 10 cents. 

STATISTICS OF CiTy ScHOOL SysTEMs, 1935-36. 
By Lester B. Herlihy and Walter S. Deffen- 
baugh, United States Office of Education. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 1938. 77pp. 10 cents. 

THE STRUCTURE AND ADMINISTRATION OF Epvu- 
CATION IN AMERICAN Democracy. Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, 1201 16 Street 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 1938. 128pp. 50 
cents. 


HOUSING 


DEMOLITION; VACATION OR REPAIR OF SUB- 
STANDARD BUILDINGS IN CONNECTION WITH 
Housinc Procrams. By John A. McIntire. 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 730 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C. 1938. 39pp. $1. 

NEED FOR A Low-RENT HovusING PROJECT IN 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. A Report of the Oak- 
land City Planning Commission to the City 
Council. The Commission, Oakland. 1938. 
39pp. 

SUGGESTED ADMINISTRATIVE BUDGETS FOR LOCAL 
Hovusinc AuTHORITIES. National Association 
of Housing Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 1938. 4pp. 

Unit GUIDES FOR THE STUDY OF HOUSING AND 
Civic BEAUTIFICATION. Board of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 1938. 105pp. 


JUSTICE 


COMPENSATION AND RETIREMENT OF JUDGES; 
REPORT OF THE VIRGINIA ADVISORY LEGISLA- 
TIVE CounciL. State Division of Purchase 
and Printing, Richmond. 1938. 60pp. 
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